











You are looking at THE GREATEST 
book on BROADCASTING today! 


E call BROADCASTING e 
WY rent ASTING a “book.” It is 


not. That's a sort of affection- 
ate house term. B e@ T is the Time, For- 
tune, Newsweek, Forbes or Wall Street 
Journal of one of the most vibrant arts 
in our world today—radio-tv broadcasting. 


BROADCASTING e TELECASTING 
is a weekly magazine. It is also a sort 
of newspaper. From its key office in 
Washington it fingers the pulse of what 
goes on anywhere through its crack cor- 
respondents in New York, Hollywood, 
Chicago and Toronto. Its string of news 
centers dot the globe. 


When we say “anywhere’’ we mean any- 
thing that happens anywhere that affects 
radio and television, be it from The 
White House to Marcella’s backyard in 
Yucatan, 


BeT is vigorous. 
Interesting, but not sensational 
Fearless, but fair. 


Is it any wonder that a book like this 


wins acclaim from coast to coast, whose 
authoritative articles and features on ra- 
dio, television and their basic fundamen- 
tals are almost school texts ? 

A BOOK THAT EXPLAINS. .. . 
Color and its effect on tv. 

bbe ptr 2. and its effects on advertising 
and public acceptance and opinion, 

The fundamental use of film and its ac- 
ceptance ; psychologically and financially. 
A book whose “‘at deadline” crackles with 
spot news. 


A book whose editorials are front-page 
news on the back page of the most alive, 
vital and vigorous publication in the field 
today . . . a book which is read from 
cover to cover. ... 


Little wonder more people more often, 
year in and year out say, “Make mine 
BeT,” when it comes to buying advertis- 
ing schedules which will make thousands 
upon thousands of agency, station and 
network executives in am, tv, film and all 
related industries holler “gimme’’! 
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Subse vibe to this ine om parable “book” today. 


Annual subscription $7.00. Annual subscription 
including BROADCASTING and TELECASTING 
Yearbooks (published January and August 
respectively) $11.00. 


BROADCASTING * TELECASTING 
1735 DeSales Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Bylines in Chis Issue 


HE educational exchange program 
T tna has brought hundreds of for 

eign journalists to our newsrooms 
and schools of journalism and sent 
Americans abroad in recent years has 
caught the atten 
tion of most 
American news 
papermen. The 
Quit asked the 
Department of 
State, which 
has supervised 
the program with 
the cooperation 
of newspapers, 
universities and 
foundations, for 
this story. 

In “Exchange 
of Journalists 
Helps Tell Amer 
ica’s Story to the Free World” (page 
7), Jane E. Grunwell gives what the 
editors believe is the first comprehen 
sive account of this effort to improve 
journalism and promote friendly un 
derstanding. 

Miss Grunwell is a foreign affairs 
officer of the Department of State on 
the staff of the International Educa 
tional Exchange Service. She has been 
associated with such activities almost 
since she joined the department in 
1940. A native of Washington, D. C., 
she was first employed by the U.S. 
Senate. 


Jane E. Grunwell 


HE cover scene of this issue of 

Tue QuILL was taken in the com 
posing room of the Washington Star. 
Philip H. Love (center), feature ed 
itor, was explaining a step in make 
up to Dr. Louis Meerts (left), editor 
of the Gazet Van Antwerpen, during 
the Belgian editor’s tour of American 
newspapers and journalism schools 
under the Department of State’s ex 
change of persons program. The print 
er is Russ Alexander. 


N “The Editor, the Scientist and 

the Taxi Driver All Urge More 
News on Science” (page 10), Odom 
Fanning presents the case that has 
been building up steadily for a type 
of reporting that is at once special- 
ized and yet capable of the difficult 
job of popular interpretation of the 
laboratory to the public. 

Now in charge of research publica 
tions for the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Fanning put in four 
years as science writer for the At 
lanta Journal and is active in the 
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National Association of Science Writ 
ers. As a reporter, Odom had his own 
embarrassments in the science writ- 
er’s effort to be both dignified and 
popular. 

He recalls the time the picture desk 
captioned a cut of a distinguished bac 
teriologist inoculating eggs in virus 
research: “Eggspert Faces Eggnigma.” 

Fanning was graduated in journal 
ism from Emory University in 1942 
and was a reporter on the Journal 
before spending three years as a 
Marine combat correspondent. 

From the Journal he went to the 
U. S. Public Health Service’s Com 
municable Disease Center as scientific 
information officer. He joined the 
Georgia Tech staff last November. 





OURNALISTIC HONORS— 
Who won what awards for 

distinguished work on news- 
papers, magazines, radio and 
television news programs last 
year? And why? 

Next month The QUILL will 
publish its annual Awards Num- 
ber. A special section will carry 
detailed accounts of the major 
competitions and listings of win- 
ners in many others. See the 
June QUILL. 











ECRETARY of Defense Charles E. 

Wilson made some painful initial 
bobbles with the press. Since then, in 
what his close associates describe as 
a course of “self 
education,” he 
has been getting 
along fine, con 
sidering the na 
ture of his job. 

A witness to 
this is Harry S. 
(Bud) Baer Jr. 
who got his mate 
rial for “Defense 
Secretary Soon 
Learned How to 
Meet the Press” 
(page 12) first 
hand. He is now 
military editor 
for American Aviation magazine and 
the Pentagon is his beat. 

Before his present position, Bud 
Baer spent a couple of years in pub 
lic information and some hush-hush 
work with the Air Research and De 
velopment Command of the Air Force. 
Three years as a reporter on the 
morning Dayton (Ohio) Journal and 
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the afternoon Daily News preceded 
this. 

A native of Chicago, Bud attended 
school in Kansas and spent two years 
in the Navy before being graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma. He 
added a master’s degree to this at the 
Columbia University Graduate School 
of Journalism. 


LTHOUGH he packed his diapers 

and moved at the tender age of 
two months, confesses O. Robert Ed- 
mondson, author of “As an Ethical 
Newsman What Would YOU Do?” 
(page 11), the fact remains he WAS 
born in Canyon, Tex. 

He is now a senior at the University 
of New Mexico, majoring in journal 
ism, minoring in naval science, and 
scheduled to receive a commission 
plus orders to active duty with the 
Marines upon graduation. 

Edmondson worked on two Cali 
fornia weeklies, the Chester Progres- 
sive and the Indian Valley Record, 
before enrolling at the University of 
New Mexico. In Albuquerque he has 
edited a Navy paper, the Sunline, was 
co-editor of the Navy yearbook, the 
Mark 53, and worked as night editor 
of the New Mexico Lobo, the univer 
sity newspaper. 


From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

May I, as a press photographer who 
started his career back in the days of 
magnesium blow guns, flash pans, 
flash bags, wet plates and dozens of 
other types of back-breaking photo- 
graphic equipment, take time out to 
salute a most modern member of my 
profession, Dave Mathias of the Den 
ver Post. 

Mr. Mathias not only makes (not 
snaps) good photographs, but does a 
bang up job writing. (THe Qu, 
March, 1954) 

Yes, the knockdown dragout days 
of press photography are gone, and to 
those who still look upon us as the 
last of the Jesse James Boys, well, I 
say look around. 

Today’s press photographer is a 
member of a most modernly equipped 
profession with faster lenses, film 
emulsions, stroboscopic lighting, (why 
we can even stop a thought in flight), 
and with our modern infra-red emul 
sions we could even photograph J. F 
terHorst and his red face after read 
ing that nice story by Mr. Mathias. 

Russell V. Hamm, 


Chicago The Tribune 





TANKER OFFICER Durward Knight 
uses sextant to “shoot the sun.” He 
started a6 mess man 9 years ago 

now is chief mate on tanker. All top 
men in marine department of Knight's 


company started out “on the deck.” 


REFINERY ENGINEER Arthur 
Smith, 30, a Stanford graduate, began 
as junior technologist in oil company 
lab. Though Korean Navy duty in- 
terrupted career, he now su per Vises 


toulene plant in West Coast refinery. 


F 
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PIPELINE ENGINEER Joc Cortmilia, 
5, checks pumping station. With en- 
gineering degree from S. M. U., Joe 
went into the field as pipeliner, worked 
as drafteman now is inspector on 


new pipeline construction, 


ment section of his compan y's Geolog- 


guide future drilling operations. 


a. ~ ra < 


GEOLOGIST Bil! Alexander, a Texas RESEARCHER [Betty Meehan 
A&M grad, plots subsurface “fault” 
pattern of oil field. Now in develop- 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS FOR 


YOUNG 
AMERICANS 


The young people pictured here have one thing in 


common: like thousands of other young Americans, 
they are busy building successful careers with U.S. 
oil companies. 

They have all found that initiative, imagination 
and hard work get quick recognition in this pro- 
gressive, highly competitive industry. For every oil 
company needs these qualities in its constant efforts 
to stay ahead of competition. 

Everybody benefits from the fact that oil is a busi- 
ness where young people can get ahead. Because the 
best way for them to succeed is to help create better. 
more efficient products and services. This is another 
important reason why you enjoy the finest oil prod- 
ucts at the world’s lowest prices. 

Note to college and high school students: For a free 
booklet, “Careers in Petroleum,” write to the 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, Box 175 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


> 


specialist on oil-based synthetic de- 
tergents in East Coast oil com pany 
lab. Like many young women in oil 
Department, Bill's work helps science, Betty is ideally suited for re- 
search on produc ts used by housewives. 


SALESMAN Jerry Chase, 27, helps 
another young man get started in the 
service station business. An ex-Gl 
and Columbia graduate, Jerry began 
on fuel oil truck 3 years ago — now 
has own sales territory in New Jersey. 


DRILLER John B. Farrell “makes 
hole” 11,000 feet down at an ex plor- 
atory well near Longville, Louisiana. 
Starting in the oil fields as a floor hand, 
or “roughneck,” Johnny now has full 
charge of a 5-man drilling crew. 


JOBBER James Bellew, Jr., an ex-Cl, 
graduated from Lafayette — went to 
work for Dutchess County, N. Y. oil 
jobber as fuel oil salesman. Now, only 
3'9 years later, he is operations man- 
ager for the entire company. 
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A Journalistic Bargain 


HE purpose of the International Educational Exchange 

Program, which has included a fair share of journal 

ists, should be obvious to the most superficial news 
paper reader, let alone journalists themselves. It is another 
facet of this country’s effort to explain itself to a world 
that has become painfully divided between those we hope 
are our friends and those we know are our enemies. 

The educational exchange is a minor phase of the huge 
and costly American propaganda effort that has ranged 
from the Voice of America through other informational 
and educational services too numerous to list. Its cost, 
under the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts and other 
legislation, has been relatively small potatoes (although 
new appropriations were in danger as this was written) 

The hundreds of journalists exchanged each year have 
in turn been only a minor percentage of the thousands 
who came here or went abroad for everything from for 
mal university courses to brief tours of many fields. 

The exchange, as it affects journalists, is described in 
this issue by Jane E. Grunwell, a State Department ex 
pert on this program. Miss Grunwell has assembled and 
written what the editors believe is the first comprehensive 
account of a phenomenon that has been coming to the 
attention of individual journalists, including readers of 
THE QuILL, for several years. 

Her article makes it obvious that the government at 
taches high importance to the journalists as an exchange 
group. As an individual who has seen something of the 
program, both as a Chicago newspaperman and as editor 
of Tue Qui, I can see why. These statistics have often 
been people to me. 


HAVE met Floyd Arpan’s young German proteges 

when he brought them from Northwestern University’s 
Medill School of Journalism to tour my newspaper and I 
have shared a give and take with them. I have received 
manuscripts from others who had returned to Karachi 
and Berlin and Stockholm and elsewhere. 

Recently I spent an evening with a small group of them 
at the home of a German alumnus of the program who 
learned about America at the University of Wisconsin and 
returned to Chicago as information officer of his con 
sulate. Amgng the guests was a veteran editor who had 
survived Hitler’s concentration camps to work as an ex 
change journalist with acquaintances of mine in New 
York, Washington and Louisville newsrooms. 

There have been periods when it seemed that hardly 
a week passed without a touring newspaperman dropping 
into my newspaper from Turkey or Iraq, Holland or New 
Zealand. These visitors have been older newspapermen, 
usually in key positions at home in contrast with the 


younger reporters and subeditors chosen for university 
courses here. 

I have yet to meet a stupid or opinionated or syco 
phantic mind among them, young or old. They ask shrewd 
and sometimes very awkward questions. I have answered 
as frankly and accurately as I could and so have they 
We have got along. I know what Hodding Carter meant 
when, returning from such a tour in Asia, he said that 
there seemed to be a sort of universal language among 
newspapermen. 

This alone would make the educational exchange a 
natural for journalists. I have at times been as skeptical 
as the next man of the effectiveness of some of our big 
scale propaganda effort. But the exchange of journalists 
especially has struck me as about as sensible a venture as 
we have made in international relations. 


HERE can hardly be a more direct way of reaching 

another people with our story than to show it first hand 
to their journalists. A German or a Pakistani who has 
spent months in American newsrooms or classrooms does 
not become less of a German or a Pakistani when he goes 
home. But he will also be unlikely to edit a piece of news 
or write an editorial involving America that is not in- 
formed by an understanding he could not possibly have 
had without that experience. 

The technical gains to the free world’s press can also be 
important. American newspapers are as advanced in writ 
ing, editing and production as any on earth—more so than 
most. First-hand experience of how we do things can be 
of use to a visiting journalist of almost any nationality. 
It can be of immense value to those from countries far 
less advanced journalistically. 

But there remains another quality in American jour 
nalism from which, I believe, the visitors can specially 
profit. That is the easy confidence with which the Ameri 
can newsman approaches his own institutions and officials. 
We have never been forced to take any other attitude, as 
have the journalists of countries where freedom has gone 
into eclipse or barely emerged at all. 

We have practically never had to stand hat in hand, 
as have journalists of many lands, to accept what offi 
cialdom chose to tell us. We demand the news in the name 
of our master, the reader—and we usually get it. At times 
we may be a cocky and troublesome and disrespectful lot. 
But it helps keep us free. 

I like to think that these hundreds of foreign news 
papermen are going home infected with this American 
attitude. Most of those I have known have shown definite 
symptoms of such infection. If any number are—and the 
disease takes firm hold—they will have been a good in 
vestment not only for goodwill toward America but for 
freedom everywhere. Car R. Keser 
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As a trained newsman, CAN YOU TELL 
THE CHIEF DIFFERENCE AMONG THESE? 


Each of the four subjects pictured. 
has to do with the flow of traffic 

in four different, competitive 
forms of transportation. 


Actually, the chief difference 
among aside from their 
is that only one is 
maintained com- 
pletely by the carrier that uses it. 


these 
physical form 
paid for and 


The others are built and main- 
tained largely out of public funds 
—out of taxes collected at federal, 
state and local levels—as well as 


from disproportionate charges 


levied on the individual motorist. 


In other words, only the rail- 
road yard—like all railroad instal- 
lations—doesn’t cost the taxpayer 
money; isn’t “donated” out of 
public funds for the benefit of 
companies being operated for 
private profit. 


The taxpayer obviously would 
get a better break if all forms of 
transportation paid adequate user- 
charges for their use of publicly 
provided facilities—and the public 
would be better served if all forms 


of transportation provided only 
those services which their cus- 
tomers (not the taxpayers) 
paid for. 


This would not only ease the 
burden on the taxpayer but, by 
putting all carriers on an equal 
competitive basis, could be ex- 
pected to result in the kind of 
service improvements which free 
and equal competition has tradi- 
tionally brought about... Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, 
143 Liberty Street, New York 6, 
New York. 
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Exchange of Journalists Helps Tell 
America’s Story to the Free World 


Foreign newsmen visiting us and Americans abroad have had a major 
place in the international educational program supervised by the State 
Department. They not only get professional ideas. Such persons are espe- 
cially equipped to go home and interpret the United States fairly. 


guage which newspapermen of 

all countries seem to have.” This 
is the way Hodding Carter, Pulitzer 
Prize winning editor and writer, de- 
scribes the rapport with his profes- 
sional colleagues developed during a 
recent visit to India and Malaya at 
the invitation of the Department of 
State. 

It is partly because of this “univer- 
sal language” spoken by newspaper- 
men that so many journalists have 
been chosen as participants in the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange 
Program. 

A more 


a ie amazing—this universal lan- 


valid reason, however, is 
that their “tool of the trade’—the 
printed word—provides one of the 
most effective and speedy means of 
communicating to large numbers of 
their fellow countrymen what the 
journalists have seen and experienced 
during the exchange. The power of 
the newspaperman to mou!d public 
opinion through his own interpreta- 
tion of what he reports is likewise an 
important factor. 

Journalism consequently is given 
high priority by those responsible for 
exchange which has for its objective 
the promotion of a better understand 
ing of the United States in other 
countries. It is not surprising that 
during 1952, the persons exchanged 
under the Department of State’s pro- 
gram included approximately 400 edi 
tors, writers and publishers. 

As far back as 1943, international 
exchanges in journalism began to 
take place. The program then was car 
ried on entirely with the other Amer 
ican republics. In 1950, with the in- 
auguration of the program authorized 
by the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 

Smith-Mundt program] exchanges 
were begun on a world-wide basis, 
with the natural exception of the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

The largest number of foreign news- 
men brought to the United States 
come for about three months. They 
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By JANE E. GRUNWELL 


are selected by our embassies and 
legations abroad because of the in- 
fluence their writings have on the 
people in their home countries. 

The purpose of the visits is not 
only to afford the foreign guests an 
opportunity to consult with profes- 
sional colleagues and to observe de- 
velopments in their particular field. 
It is also intended to acquaint them 
with the contemporary American 
scene through visits to schools, busi 
ness enterprises and community or- 
ganizations and hospitality in the 
homes of individual Americans. 


N itinerary of one of these news- 

papermen might give a better 
idea of just what they do in this coun- 
try. That of Hossien Farhoudi of Iran, 
who is editor for parliamentary af 
fairs of the Tehran daily, Etelaat, in 
addition to being a deputy in the Maj- 
lis (Parliament), is typical. During 
his three months he wanted to: 

Study journalistic methods; exam 
ine the organization of federal and 
state governments, including a visit 
to Congress; study our political par 
ties; visit universities and other cul- 
tural institutions; observe the aver 
age life of industrial workers, farm 
ers and other groups; observe re- 
ligious life in America; observe vo- 
cational guidance methods; visit a 
public opinion research center, and 
see small town life. 

That was quite a lot to take in, but 
when he returned to Tehran he had 
accomplished all of these objectives 
with the exception of the visit to Con- 
gress. It was not in session. 

Coming immediately to Washington 
upon his arrival in the United States, 
Mr. Farhoudi visited the Daily News, 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the American National Red 
Cross, George Washington Univer- 
sity and the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees. He also 
attended one of the President’s press 
conferences. 

Part of his time was devoted to at 


tending lectures at the Washington 
International Center designed to give 
foreign visitors an introduction to the 
United States. Supplementing these 
lectures were sightseeing tours of the 
nation’s capital and an invitation to 
dinner at a Washington home. 

From Washington Mr. Farhoudi 
went to Boston where the United 
Council on World Affairs acted as his 
sponsor. Harvard University, the 
Christian Science Monitor, Massachu- 
setts State officials, libraries, settle- 
ment houses, public schools, museums 
and a hospital were on his itinerary. 

Then he went on to Ithaca, N. Y., 
where W. J. Waters, managing editor 
of the Ithaca Journal, was his host. 
While in Ithaca he visited Cornell 
University. 

Arriving in Chicago, Mr. Farhoudi 
called at the regional office of the In- 
stitute of International Education 
which aided him there. He visited 
the Tribune, the University of Chi 
cago, the Art Institute, the Museum 
of Science and Industry and the Ori- 
ental Institute. 

The Iranian’s next stop was San 
Francisco. The Department has a re 
ception center there which planned 
his two weeks in the city. He visited 
the University of California, the 
Chronicle, the Art Museum, Munici 
pal, Superior and Federal Courts, a 
television station, and the San Fran- 
cisco Redevelopment Agency. 

Then on down to Los Angeles 
where he was under the sponsorship 
of the Center for International Stu 
dents and Visitors. While in Los 
Angeles Mr. Farhoudi visited Griffith 
Observatory, the Huntington Library, 
the Times, the University of Southern 
California and motion picture studios. 


UR guest’s last stop in the United 

States was New York. Arrange- 
ments made by the Department’s New 
York reception center enabled him to 
visit the Times, radio and television 
network studios, the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, the Rockefeller 
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Charles Meeking (left), editor of the Canberra Times, was presented with 
keys to the city by Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans during the 
Australian newspaperman’s American tour under the educational exchange. 


Foundation, Columbia University, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Muse 
um of Modern Art. He made a side 
trip to the Institute for Associated 
Research (public opinion) at Prince 
ton, N. J 

Not only in New York but in all 
of the places Mr. Farhoudi visited he 
was able to “observe religious life 
in America.” It is safe to assume that 
he also was a guest in many private 
homes 

There is no limitation other than 
financial on the places which may be 
visited by these foreign leaders. No 
one tells them what they must and 
must not see although suggestions are 
offered in an effort to enable them to 
get the most out of their stay 

Many of our guests have been sin 
guiarly impressed by the complete 
freedom with which they are permit 
ted to take these “unguided tours.” 
A cor respondent for several Swiss and 
Italian newspapers commented: 

‘I was free to see what I liked. I 
must stress that never was I super 
vised. I talked to Negroes without 
white ‘guardian angels’ present 


Every American I met talked freely 











about both the good and bad things 
about his country. I asked to see 
slums. I saw them. I was always a 
European anxious to see America 
as it is. I saw it. My leftist friends in 
the cafes at home may not believe 
this. But here I found the truth.” 

The cause of Anglo-American un 
derstanding and cooperation has cer 
tainly been strengthened as evidenced 
by the following statement made by a 
British newspaperman: “Two com 
mon and damaging misconceptions 
about the United States are that 
Americans are materialist, making 
profit the only test; and that freedom 
of thought and opinion has been lost 
in recent years. 

“I do not believe that any objective 
person traveling widely in the United 
States could fail to observe the 
strength of religion, the frequency of 
church-going, the strain of idealism 
and moral purpose in much that 
Americans believe in and are doing 
As a newspaperman I was surprised 
and greatly impressed by the respon 
sibility of most American newspapers 
and their presentation of world news.” 

His visit resulted in a changed at 





titude for another journalist from one 
of the other American republics. He 
said: “I consider that the policy of 
inviting newspapermen from the coun 
tries of Latin America is of the great 
est importance....The knowledge of 
the way of life...of the people of 
the United States allows one, es 
pecially a newspaperman, to better 
judge what Americans really are and 
what they are worth because of their 
love of liberty, work, and peace, based 
on a respect for the rights of others, 
especially toward the weaker nations. 
What is considered ‘Yankee imperial 
ism’ is no more than an empty phrase 
once one knows and appreciates the 
qualities of the American people.” 
Many of the returning leaders, par 
ticularly the journalists, write any 
where from one to thirty or more 
articles in which they share their ex 
periences with their countrymen. Their 
writings range from the travelogue 
type of article which gives their read 
ers credible “eye-witness” informa 
tion about the United States to con 
sistently pro-American editorials 


HERE are also some special projects 

for foreign newsmen falling within 
the general framework of the Inter 
national Educational Exchange Pro 
gram. One of these is the NATO In 
formation Program. After the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization came 
into being it was realized that unity 
could be fostered among the member 
nations by bringing key journalists 
to this country to see for themselves 
the efforts the United States is mak 
ing not only to build up strength to 
resist any aggression but also to main 
tain peaceful relations with its world 
neighbors. 

Accordingly, under the joint spon 
sorship of the Departments of State 
and Defense,' about every six weeks 
some nine to twenty foreign nationals, 
mostly newsmen, take a three-week 
group tour of the United States. They 
visit farms, factories and communi 
ties as well as military installations 

The effect of these NATO tours is 
far-reaching. Nine French journalists, 
for example, produced a total of six 
ty-one articles published in papers 
with a combined circulation of 1,300, 
000 in which they explained to their 
countrymen what they had seen. The 
tenor of their reactions is reflected 
in the following quotation 

“I came, I saw, I was convinced 
America, because she wants peace, 
prepares for war. She is preparing 
with all her heart, all her intelligence, 
all the miraculous power of her ma 
chines....I only regret that she 


'The Mutual Security Agency also cooper- 
ated in this project until the beginning of the 
1954 fiscal year 
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Here is a typical group of young German journalists who attended Northwestern University’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. From the left, seated—Klaus L. Haemmerle, United Press, Regensburg; Peter Boegel, Kurier, Wiesbaden; 


Richard Budde, Allgemeine Zeitung, Uelzen; Karen Thimm, 


Neue Zeitung, 


Munich; Gerhard D. Moosleitner, 


Abendzeitung, Munich; Rolf Wilhelms, Nordwestdeutsche Rundschau, Wilhelmshaven, and Floyd G. Arpan, Medill 
professor and program coordinator. Standing—Alfred Neven-DuMont, Sueddeutscher Verlag, Munich, and Hans W. 
Scheicher, Sueddeutscher Zeitung, Marquartstein. Most of this youthful group are departmental editors at home. 


(America) did not invite, along with 
Eastern 
Europe. They would understand.” 
The furtherance of international 
understanding through journalistic 
exchanges is also being accomplished 
by those who come to this country to 
universities. A Swedish 
reporter, for example, while studying 
journalism at Northwestern Unive! 
sity, wrote an average of one article a 


us, some colleagues from 


study in ou 


week for his home paper during the 
year he was in the United States. His 
articles showed a real grasp of the 
American way of life 

A Malayan journalism student, re 
porter for the influential Chi 
South 


Asia, wrote a series of thirty 


most 
nese-language newspaper in 
east 
three articles for his paper in Singz 
pore while attending the University 
of Minnesota. Among the many facets 
of American life mentioned are free 
dom of the and the 
bility of a free press 


A considerable 
German journalists have studied in 


press respons! 


number of young 


this country under the exchange pro 
gram. Group projects have been a1 
them at the 
Northwestern 
State University, 
of Kentucky, Missouri 
Oregon and Wisconsin 
participating in 


ranged for journalism 
University, 


and the 


schools of 
Montana 

Universities 
Oklahoma, 

The these 
projects are recipients of regular ed 
ucational exchange grants who have 


students 
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the added advantage not only of 
group study of their subject but also 
of the professional guidance of a co 
ordinator appointed by the university. 

Usually projects provide a 
special seminar integrating basic ma 
terial on various aspects of journal 
ism with special attention to the dif 
ferences between American and Ger 
The 
combined with the regular journalism 
course and 
The 


to newspapers 


their 


man journalism seminars are 


studies in the social sci 


ences. program includes visits 


HAT are 

learning something besides the tech 
niques of journalism during their so 
this evident in 
the following statement of one who 
Northwestern. He declared: 
“In my own case, I always was doubt 
ful regarding the sincerity of Amer 
icans’ belief in democracy and human 
freedom. It took my visit to the States 
to convince me that these are not just 
slogans of a that 
practically every individual is imbued 
with these ideas, and they are alive 


these young Germans 


journ In country 1s 


was at 


few politicos but 


in the whole people and govern its 
thinking and its actions.” 

The flow of visiting journalists is 
not all in one direction, however. It 
is a two-way exchange. On the Amer 
ican side, one of the earliest partici 
pants in the program was Ralph Mc 


Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu 


tion. Late in 1951, Mr. McGill was in 
vited by the Department to study 
and report on a privately financed 
community project sponsored jointly 
by Carroll County, Ga., and the New 
York Herald Tribune 

Under this project a farmer from 
India had brought to Carroll 
County in connection with the Herald 
Tribune Forum and in return a Car 
roll County farmer went to India for 
a five-week visit. Mr. McGill's reports 
were published in the Atlanta Consti 
tution as well as in pamphlet form 


been 


Other distinguished American jour 
nalists who have visited other coun 
tries under the program come readily 
to mind. Among them are Kenneth E 
Olson, dean of Northwestern Univer 
sity’s Medill School of Journalism, 
who went to Greece last spring.* In 
terest on the part of Greek journal 
ists and newspapermen in the eight 
week seminar conducted by Dean Ol 
son was so strong that the great Par 
liament Hall in Athens 
taken over for his classes 

The people of India Malaya 
have a much better understanding of 


had to be 
and 


American problems and policies as a 
result of the lectures given by Hod 
ding Carter, editor and publisher of 
the Greenville (Miss.) Delta Demo 
crat-Times. He reached 


varied seg 


(Turn to page 15) 
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This is the atomic age. People look to the 
laboratory as a source of longer and fuller 
lives as well as sudden death. No wonder that 


The Editor, the Scientist 
And the Taxi Driver All 


Urge More Science News 
By ODOM FANNING 


uy DAILY science story in each 
A should be a 
must,” wrote one citizen in 
a letter to his editor, “and it is im 
portant that parents explain these 
stories to their children in the same 
manner that comic strips 
plained to them.” 

The letter was not, as you 
might expect, a white-coated scientist. 
He was, appropriately and literally, 
the man on the street, a taxi driver. 
That he was moved, voluntarily, to 
write to his 


newspaper 


are ex 


writer 


newspaper a letter on 
the subject of science writing should 
be fair warning, Mister Editor, that a 
taxi driver 


sometimes reads some 


thing besides his meter! 

This is an article about popular 
columns. It is 
specifically concerned with the atti 


tudes 


science in the news 


toward science news held by 


editor, scientist, and reader 

Most of the evidence comes from 
the National of Science 
Writers. This voluntary organization, 
now in its 20th year, numbers almost 
200 reporters specializing in the pop 
ularization of science. It is affiliated 
with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The science 
writers and the Department of Jour 
nalism of New York University have 
just completed the second of three 
projected jointly sponsored surveys. 

The first conducted in 
1950-51, daily newspaper 
managing editors on the subject of 
science writing in their columns. Of 
the fifty managing editors who re 
plied, forty-two said that the space 
they give to science news has doubled, 
or more than doubled, in the last ten 
years. 


Association 


survey, 
queried 


The second survey, recently com 
pleted, was based on questionnaires to 
several hundred scientists. Hillier 
Krieghbaum, associate professor of 
journalism at New York University, 
summarized the results: 

“A representative group of 113 sci 


entists, while not always happy about 
newspaper coverage of current de- 
velopment in science, found many 
more good things than bad about 
such coverage.” 

Still to be determined by survey is 
the reaction of readers to science in 
the news. Such isolated letters as that 
from the taxi driver, alas, constitute 
about all the evidence we have. 

Admittedly a more complete inves 
tigation is needed. To round out its 
studies, the NASW is seeking phil 
anthropic support for a survey of 
contemporary public attitudes toward 
science reporting. 

Until this three-phase research pro- 
gram is completed, it is my opinion, 
from the data now available, that the 
newspaperman, the scientist, and the 
average reader all can be described 
as anxious for the publication of more 

and more accurate, as well as more 
interesting—science news. I base that 
conclusion on these factors: 


The public’s demand for scien- 
1. tific information: It’s everyman’s 
scientific curiosity. “Editors of both 
the Chicago Sun-Times and the Hous 
ton Chronicle cited” to the first NYU 
NASW survey “telephone and mail 
responses to indicate that science 
news aroused considerable reader in- 
terest.” 

Science news’ readership, the city 
editor of the Seattle Post Intelligencer 
told the surveyors, “will continue to 
develop as the level of formal educa- 
tion in the United States continues 
higher.” 

Perhaps as a boy our taxi driver 
had belonged to one of the more than 
10,000 Science Clubs of America, 
sponsored by Science Service and 
located in all the states and territo 
ries and thirty-six foreign countries. 

Perhaps he had participated in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 
in which youngsters win recognition 
and college scholarships. Perhaps he 


Odom Fanning is in charge of publi- 
cations at Georgia Tech’s Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station. He is a for- 
mer Atlanta Journal science writer. 


was Iortunate enough to have had a 
stimulating science teacher in school. 

Much could be said about the im 
portance to our democracy of popular 
science education. In his “Atomic 
Energy and the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
Dr. Gerald Wendt put it this way: 
“ ..to be ready for the world of the 
future it is vital to understand the 
fundamentals of all science, and es 
pecially of atomic science.” 


The public’s demand for freedom 

- of information. It is unneces- 
sary to describe to newspapermen 
the widespread cry today for the right 
to know. Certainly, the public has a 
right to know about developments 
in science, as well as in other fields. 

The public’s right is based, among 
other considerations, on the fact that 
the public pays a large share of the 
bill through taxes or contributions. 
The National Science Foundation re 
ports that federal agencies spent $2, 
200,000,000 on scientific research and 
development last year. 

Significantly, “medicine and public 
health news remains the favorite field 
of special news interest,” in the opin 
ion of forty-one of the fifty editors 
polled by NYU-NASW, “although 
stories on atomic energy are con 
sidered almost as good for news play.” 


The scientists’ desire for better 

« public understanding. His col- 

leagues, by and large, probably would 

agree with Miami University’s Dr. 

George S. Fichter, who wrote in the 
(Turn to page 14) 
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As an Ethical Newsman 


What Would YOU Do? 


Newspapermen queried by University of 
New Mexico students about hypothet- 
ical problems supplied these answers. 


By O. ROBERT EDMONDSON 


GROUP of senior journalism 
A students at the University of 

New Mexico under the guid- 
ance of Professor Keen Rafferty re 
cently sought a common denomina- 
tor of ethics in large 
and small. 

Each week two hypothetical prob- 
lems were submitted to twelve news 
papers, either daily or weekly, which 
had been selected to represent a cross 
section of the Some selected 
problems and replies follow: 


newspapers, 


press. 


You are city editor in a town of 
20,000. A has the 
reputation of being unfaithful to his 
wife, is killed in an automobile acci- 
dent late at night. The only passenger 
in his car, a young elementary school 
teacher from your town, suffers seri 
ous injuries. She is unconscious. There 
were no 


businessma nN, who 


coroner's 
investigation reveals that the man had 
been drinking. The teacher’s name is 
given to you by the police. Would you 
use her name? How would you handle 
the situation? 


witnesses, but a 


Jim West, Alexandria (La.) Town 
Talk: We would definitely use the 
name of the teacher, but with no 
conjectures. The fact that she was 
hurt in the wreck is just as news- 
worthy regardless of the situation. 

Oryn S. Campbell, Cherryville 
(Kan.) Republican: I'd publish the 
story, giving names. Everyone would 
know about it in a few hours any 
way. Drunken driving is the nation’s 
top crime. I won't protect anyone 
connected with such an incident. 

L. J. Leavy, Brunswick (Ga.) 
News: We would be forced to print 
the name of the teacher, but of 
course would be very careful to 
quote officers and make no comment 
at all as to why she was out riding 
with a married man. 


You editorial writer in a 
college town and have been conduct- 
ing a campaign in which you attack 
a move to purge teachers with com- 
munistic backgrounds. You have 
now found that the head of a depart- 


are an 
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ment at the university was a holder 
of a communist party card from 1932 
until 1945. He does not now hold a 
party card but refuses to say wheth 
er he is a communist, citing the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Several civic leaders and some ed- 
ucators are demanding the removal 
of the professor. Would you continue 
your editorial campaign for the 
freedom of all teachers? Would you 
write an editorial asking for the re- 
tention of the man in question? Or 
would you write an editorial urging 
his removal? 


C. H. Page, Henderson (Tex.) 
News: Call for removal. (Why?) To 
be consistent. 

Ted Gress, Lebanon, (Pa.) News: 
It is difficult to make a flat state 
ment without a fuller knowledge of 
the situation. However, our first re 
action would be to uphold those de 
manding the professor’s removal and 
say so editorially. That the professor 
hide behind the Fifth 
Amendment indicates either guilt or 
ignorance. If guilty he should be 
ousted. If ignorant—blind to the fact 
in these dangerous times we must 
be practical as well as idealistic—he 
has outlived his usefulness as an 
educator. 


chooses to 


The mayor is running for his fifth 
consecutive term. You are convinced 
that he has achieved office in part 
by fraud, although your paper can 
prove nothing. The man verges on 
the illiterate, and his speech writer 
and other assistants live in fear that 
he will make an off-the-cuff speech. 
He does so one day. Your reporter 
takes verbatim notes. 

How would you handle the story? 
Would out the illiteracies 
and clean up the copy? Would you 
be justified in letting your story pic- 
ture the mayor as he really is and 
as he really speaks? 

T. F. McDaniel, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette: We would stick to our pol 
icy of objective news writing, which 
in this case should be particularly 


you cut 


O. Robert Edmondson, senior in 
journalism at the University of 
New Mexico, will begin active duty 
with the Marines upon graduation. 


devastating to the mayor. I think 
we would probably clean up his 
grammar, but any illiterate man who 
campaigns on his own will deliver 
some illiterate opinions, whether in 
good grammar or not. These of 
course would be reported in the 
and without any particular 
slanting. We would reserve for our 
editorial columns any criticism of the 
candidate and his arguments. 

Casey Smith, Bay City (Tex.) 
Tribune: I would wait and prove 
fraud, if such is the case. His illiter 
acy cannot be construed immoral, 
unethical or even detrimental as a 
business man. Many good men have 
borne that cross. 

A newspaper 


story 


has many better 
chances to do a good job rather than 
take advantage of one’s lack of edu 
cation or looks. 

Frank E. Carpenter, Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Telegram: After more than 
thirty years in the newspaper busi 
ness I’ve found that many of us are 
too fearful of libel. Long before this 
man made the you would 
have found ¢his newspaper was on 
his tail if not his neck 

Certainly with such 
even without proof—there would be 
nothing to keep an alert editor from 
writing a front page editorial, de 
manding that law enforcement agen 
cies step in and clean up the city. 

It is the duty of every newspaper 
to its readers to give them a true 
and accurate report of all the news. 
If the mayor filled his speech with 


speech 


suspicions 


(Turn to page 18) 





The Pentagon faces the press cheerfully. From the left, Assistant Air Force Secretary H. Lee White, Gen. Nathan B. 
Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. Talbot and Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson. 


After a fumbling start, the Defense Secretary Soon 


Learned How to Meet the Press 


WILSON, 


nation’s Secretary 


HARLES E after a 
e year as this 
of Defense, has achieved a good 
relationship with the Pentagon press 
following a shaky start. After 
Wilson became defense chief Jan. 28 
1953, he 
that cold 
layman often feels 
ality of a top corporation president 
On his first 
a one-day in pection 
Patterson Ajit 
Ohio, Wilson 
press upon his return to Washington 
He declined to talk at all 
did mutter 


corps 


initially met the press with 
calculatedness which the 
befits the person 
very out-of-town trip, 
tour of Wright 
Force Base at Dayton 
actually 


“This is theeway we do it 
Motors.” 

This irked the press to such a de 
gree that 
wrote a piece on Wilson’s unpleasant 


at General 


one wire service reporter 
initial reaction to newsmen’s queries 

Wilson's aloofness in his early, scat 
tered appearances rubbed off on Pen 


take 


an unreceptive attitude toward him 


tagon newsmen who began to 


In discussions with his colleagues, the 
that he 


defense secretary indicated 


was puzzled by such reactions 


snubbed the 


although he 


By BUD BAER 


that 


accept 


outset 
Wilson to 
the fact that he was living in a gold 
fish bowl in his 
effect, that press relations for a pub 


It was obvious at the 


it was difficult for 
new position or, in 
are different than for an 
In particular, the Wash 
different 
breed from the industrial press corps 
in Detroit 

As it Wilson 
aware of his new responsibility to the 
American public not long 
got his feet on the ground in running 


lic servant 
industrialist 
ington press 


corps was a 


turned out, became 


after he 


the nation’s most costly agency. In 
fact, he made a complete turnabout 

Recognition of his duty to keep the 
public informed on Defense Depart 
ment activities came out in full swing 
last fall when Wilson began holding 
weekly press conferences. His public 
relations aides recommended holding 
them weeks, but Wilson 
insisted on placing himself before the 


firing 


every two 


press line for an hour each 


week, He actually had undergone a 
transition and wanted to tell as much 
as possible 

More than cabinet 


any other top 


post, the job of defense secretary en 
tails mostly day-to-day work which 
is highly classified. But these security 
restrictions are rarely used by Wilson 
as an excuse for not talking at all on 
any particular subject. He 
something within the 


usually 
tries to say 
bounds of the security regulations. 

His philosophy regarding press con 
ferences is that if the net amount of 
information he gives out is of benefit 
to the public, he will continue to hold 
them even if he does black 
marks for some statements 

Thus, Wilson made a sincere 
effort to enlighten the press on the 
general as well as the more complex 
phases of running the nation’s mili 
tary establishments. 


receive 


has 


IS present interest in good public 

relations has been amplified with 
the appointment of Fred A. Seaton as 
assistant defense secretary (legisla 
tive and public affairs). A former 
senator from Nebraska and the owner 
of eight Midwestern dailies, Seaton 
has added strength to Wilson’s im 
proving press relationship. 
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Another important cog in Wilson’s 
PR wheel is C. Herschel Schooley, 
the Defense Department director of 
public information. 

Of course, the 
have not all been clear sailing for 
the defense chief. On a few occasions 
he has put his foot in his mouth, with 
statements which have conflicted to 
degree with President Eisen- 

and other top officials. We 
must admit, however, that such occa 
sions have made good copy. 


press conferences 


some 
hower 


Wilson now has reached the stage 
where many reporters consider him 
pretty sharp. This means he has 
shown ability to keep his foot out of 
his mouth (also meaning less contro 
versial copy, sadly enough) without 
newsmen getting perturbed at him for 
not answering their questions. 

Last fall Wilson got in dutch over 
a statement he made which was “am 
plified” in the press. At his next press 
conference, he indicated he felt he 
should have received fairer treatment. 
To emphasize his point, he said: 

“If you ask me about the weather 
and I ‘Well, I think 
there is a cold wind going to blow,’ 
don’t report it like, ‘a top Pentagonian 
predicts blizzard with hurricane winds 


tomorrow Say, 


and sub-zero temperatures.’ 

On a number of occasions, Wilson 
has maintained that don’t get 
into any trouble quoting yourself.” 
He sometimes reverts to this when 
on a particular touchy topic. 


“you 


N the more human side, the de 


fense secretary has established 


sort of a Wilsonese in some of his 
statements to the press. He has coined 
such definitions: 

“Well, in Detroit we 
used to say an expert was a mechanic 
away from home.” 

Unlimited bank “If they 
(the services) have an unlimited bank 
account or don’t have to run any bud 
gets or anything, that is nice—you get 
along better with the wife and every 
thing.” 

Seri ice 


An expert 


account 


rivalries—“Well, I suppose 
it’s like making your children behave. 


you know. You have a certain latitude 


of tolerance and you love them just 
the same.” 


Long run—“Over a reasonable peri 


od of time. It doesn’t mean tomorrow 
morning.” 

A rough figure—‘“An inaccurate one 
I am not going to talk about.” 

Press conference—“You gentlemen 
make me think of this game “Twenty 
Questions, and in twenty questions 
you can finally pull it down (the an 
swer). If you ask nineteen more of 
them (on the same subject), you 
would know all about it.” 


A mis-quote—“I think it is 
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some 


Aiding Wilson’s public relations are Fred Seaton (left), assistant secretary 
and a Nebraska publisher, and C. Herschel Schooley, information director. 


words someone else put in my mouth 
maybe.” 

A prepared answer—“A couple of 
my good friends warned me that I'd 
gét such a question asked me, so I 
happen to have it here” (and he pulls 
out a typewritten response). 

A leak—“Apparently it takes about 
twenty days for a memo to leak out 
of the Pentagon. One of the reporters 
said he flattered by that. He 
thought he was better.” 


isn’t 


T is evident that Wilson tries very 
hard to refrain from “no comment” 
answers. He usually likes to say some 
thing on a question. In February 
when Wilson asked about the 
United States sending military techni 
Indo-China, he 
“I am not prepared to comment on 
the Indo-China business today. I think 
it is about the first time I have taken 
this position with you, but I am not 
in a position to talk about that one.” 
At a recent conference, Wilson told 
the press group that he had placed 
information into three categories from 
his own personal viewpoint. He said: 
“One is the kind that can be prop 
erly given to anybody as of sufficient 
interest and helps the people under 
stand what’s going on. That kind of 
information we all freely give you. 
“There is a second kind that has 
to do with military affairs, war plans, 
strategic plans of all kinds, new weap 
and developments, and things 
that we classify, such as secret or top 
secret. To have these published would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 
I think we all agree that we shouldn't 
have (publish) that kind of informa 
tion. 
“Then there is a third kind of in- 
formation and that has to do with 


was 


cians to responded, 


ons 


actions that you are going to take in 
the future. Some of them 
political in nature. Some are not. 
Some affect allies. Some don’t. Some 
affect future appointments. It just 
isn’t good sense to talk about this kind 
of thing too quickly. It just makes 
you endless trouble and complicates 
your getting the thing done.” 

At his with the 
press, Wilson has said, “I personally 
wish we could quit rattling the atomic 
bomb.” 

A reporter responded, “It’s the best 
bomb we have to rattle.” Another 
newsman pointed out that it 
been mentioned a great deal in 
speeches by Cabinet members, “not 
by the press and radio here.” 

Responding to this, Wilson 
“Well, we trying to reduce the 
spokesmen on the matter anyhow. I 
am just trying to contribute to that 
desirable end.” 


are semi 


recent meetings 


has 


said, 
are 


N one when Wilson had 

made a statement which seemed to 
conflict with that of President Eisen 
hower, a reporter read an editorial 
on a touchy topic to Wilson. He added, 
“I am giving you the chance to ex 
plain the difference youl 
views and the President's.” 

“Well, thank you for 
intentions,’ Wilson 
certainly there is no difference of 
opinion between the President 
myself in regard to this matter. Do 
you ever attend any of his (the Pres 
ident’s) press conferences?” 

“No, sir, I don’t have 
reporter quipped. 

“Maybe you are wasting your time 
here,” Wilson laughed. 

“I don’t think so,” the 
responded. 


instance, 


between 


your good 
back, “but 


came 


and 


time,” the 


newsman 
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All Urge More Science News 


(Continued from page 10) 


American Scientist: “It is part of the 
scientist's obligation to offer writers 
the assistance they need in obtaining 
and interpreting the data of scien 
tific research, in the interest of a 
more discerning and cooperative pub- 
lic.” 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, once told the NASW: 
“The science writer (is) a central 
figure in the drama of medicine. His 
aim is to communicate—usually, to 
communicate the theory, practice, and 
findings of research.” 

More recently the venerable Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion ran an article by the AMA’s 

relations, John L. 

significantly, was 
the Press!” Wrote 


director of press 
Bach. His title, 
“Doctor, Meet 
Bach: 
“More 


reporters 


doctors are meeting more 
today than ever before, 
with the result that there is more and 
more news about medicine and health 
in newspapers and magazines and on 
the radio. This reflects a strong de 
sire by the public for knowledge of 
the progress of medical science.” 


The self-improvement program 
- of the writers them- 
selves. Several editors replying to the 
NYU-NASU survey stressed the dan- 
gers of casually assigning reporters 
to science although general 
assignment men often have done out 
standing, even prize-winning, jobs. 
From the flattering mention already 
made of the National Association of 
Science Writers, you might presume, 
and correctly, that it is our most 
potent force for the improvement of 
science reporting. Arthur J. Snider, 
its president and science writer for 
the Chicago Daily News, recently an- 
nounced an expanded NASW 


gram to: 


science 


stories, 


pro 


(a) “Encourage accurate, reliable, 
responsible, and interesting 
writing 

(b) “Increase the number of science 
writers, and the number of newspa- 
pers, magazines, news agencies, and 
radio and TV outlets employing them. 

(c) “Point out to editors that much 
science news is already among the 
highest-readership news they can use. 

(d) “Point out to scientists that 
their cooperation with responsible 
news-gatherers is essential if the peo 
ple are to understand the directions 
in which our civilization is going. 

(e) “Enlist support for science.” 

Throughout its history, the NASW 


has played an important role in bring 


science 


ing scientists and science journalists 
together. In 1934) for example, the 
association succeeded in getting Dr. 
Albert Einstein to hold a press con- 
ference, although he held a deep 
aversion to newspapermen. After it 
was over, both he and the reporters 
agreed that the experience had been 
a complete success. 

All of the NASW’s members are 
reporters, rather than scientists, al 
though many of them have had exten- 
sive scientific training. 

The NYU-NASW survey showed: 
“The trend toward a regular staff 
member assigned to handle science 
news is growing, with approximately 
one-third of the editors reporting that 
at least one staff member devotes a 
major portion of his time to this 
work.”* 


Competition between the medi- 
5 ums of communication. Con 
jointly with the rise of newspaper 
coverage of science, the magazines, 
syndicates, books, lectures, radio and 
television vastly have increased the 
attention they devote to science. 

Many doctors admit to getting their 
first news of medical discoveries, not 
from the medical journals, but from 
Time, Newsweek, or the Reader’s 
Digest. Life and the Scientific Amer- 
ican deserve special recognition for 
developing entirely new techniques of 
science reporting. 

There you have major factors con 
tributing to the current rise of inter 
est in science news. Information, I 
realize, not necessarily mean 
understanding, but if only a small 
part of this plethora really is being 
communicated, a greater understand 
ing is bound to result. 

Scientists and newspapermen alike 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
the difficulties of science reporting. 
Although the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association 
was recently critical of popular sci 
ence writing, it concluded: 

“We are advocating neither a re 
turn to smoke-signal or pony express 
methods of communicating informa- 
tion, nor...an iron curtain... be 
tween the public and scientific work- 
ers....What we are suggesting is, 
perhaps, an ethical and professional 
approach to dissemination of scientific 
information and news, as compared to 
a purely trade approach.” 

Among undesirable attributes of a 


does 


* (Reporters or editors desiring more in- 
formation about the Association may write 
Miss Harriet Trowbridge, NASW Administra- 


tive Secretary, c/o Popular Science Monthly, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


“trade” approach I would include 
inaccurate, or undignified stories 
about science; careless, misleading, or 
“cute” headlines on otherwise good 
stories; premature announcement of 
medical discoveries; overenthusiastic 
promotion of drugs and treatments. 

Thirty-six of the 113 who answered 
the recent questionnaire sent out by 
NYU-NASW to scientists “considered 
science coverage as adequate—and 
made no qualifications.” Another 
group of thirty-two reported that, 
while some of the science items were 
good-to-excellent, others were poor- 
to-bad. 

Many of the editors queried in the 
NYU-NASW poll three years ago in- 
dicated that they probably would con- 
cur in the call for “an ethical and 
professional approach” to science 
news. The managing editor of the 
Savannah Morning News, for instance, 
criticized science coverage because it 
“sometimes tends to be overenthusias- 
tic,” and stories frequently concern 
unproven or partially proven develop- 
ments, especially in medicine. 

One interesting aspect of the 1953 
survey of scientists’ opinions was that 
“a special analysis of those replies 
which it was possible to establish 
came from doctors of medicine showed 
this group more critical of the news- 
papers’ coverage than scientists gen- 
erally.” 

“Among the doctors of medicine, 
the most popular recommendation 
was to check copy back with the 
original news source before publica- 
tion. Disapproval of sensationalizing 
or playing up ‘spectacular,’ ‘romantic,’ 
or ‘emotional’ aspects of a story was 
the next most popular.” 

In addition to appraising the ade 
quacy of present-day science report- 
ing, all the scientists were asked for 
their suggestions for improving science 
news. Suggestions from those reply- 
ing were, in order of frequency: To 
get rid of sensational or “emotional” 
reporting of science; to encourage 
more training for science writers; to 
request reporters to check copy and 
to use more illustrations, graphs. 

Dr. Rudolph Flesch, in his “The 
Art of Plain Talk,” devotes a chapter 
to the question, “Can Science Be Ex- 
plained?” His answer: “There is no 
scientific discovery or theory that 
cannot be popularized—up to a point; 
the important thing is to know just 
what can be explained and what 
can’t.” 

I submit that the person most likely 
to “know” is the trained, experienced 
science writer. More newspapers 
should employ him. He should be 
given his chance to explain—to ex- 
plain to the editor, the scientist, and 
the taxi driver. 
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Exchange of 
Journalists 


(Continued from page 9) 


ments of the population through his 
talks to his journalistic colleagues, 
trade unions, community leaders and 
government officials on labor, politi- 
cal and racial problems in the South- 
ern states as well as on journalism. 

C. David Hellyer, assistant director 
of the School of Inter-American Stud 
ies at the University of Florida, made 
a three-month lecture tour of Latin- 
American republics. 

Among the Americans presently lec 
turing or studying in foreign univer- 
sities in the field of journalism under 
the exchange program authorized by 
the Fulbright Act® is Floyd K. Bask- 
ette of Boulder, Colo., who is lecturing 
at Nagpur University in India 


IE Department’s exchange pro- 

gram is conducted according to the 
basic policy of maximum utilization 
of private resources in day-to-day 
operations and cooperation with pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

In 1946, for example, it cooperated 
with a Virginia Press Association 
project to bring two French news- 
papermen to the United States as its 
guests for three months. The Press 
Association worked out the details of 
the project with the Department and 
the American embassy in France 
helped find two suitable candidates. 
The expenses of their trip were shared 
by the host organization and the 
French newspapers. 

During their stay in Virginia, the 
two visitors accompanied members 
of the newspaper staff on their regu- 
lar assignments. They lived in the 
homes of fellow journalists and par- 
ticipated fully in the life of the com 
munity. During all of this time they 
were writing articles for their news- 
papers in France. 

Based on this idea, a special pro- 
gram for foreign newsmen is now 
carried on as an integral part of the 
program authorized by the Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act. 
Initiated in 1952, this special project, 
sponsored jointly by newspapers in 
the United States and the Depart- 
ment, provides opportunities for about 
eighteen journalists a year from vari- 
ous countries to gain actual working 
experience here. 

Each newspaperman spends approx 

*The act, sponsored by Senator Fulbright, 
which provides that some of the foreign cur- 
rencies owed to the United States as a result 
of surplus property sales abroad may be used 
to fimance exchanges between the United 


States and certain foreign countries for study, 
teaching, lecturing, or advanced research. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





“High-Priced”’ 
Mistake 


Maybe you noticed the big “ad” 
Red Smith’s Furniture Store ran in 
The Clarion last week. 

One item caused some embarrass- 
ment all around. It read: ‘‘4-piece 
Bedroom Suite, regular price $119.50, 
special bargain price $149.50.” Guess 
I didn’t “proofread” too well, and 
when our pressman asked for the go- 
ahead, I yelled, ‘‘Let ’er go.” 

All kinds of jokes about the mis- 
take. One fellow asked if Smith’s was 
holding the price line so tight it just 
snapped. Turned out fine in the end— 
Red sold that suite for the real sale 
price, of course. 

From where I sit, it’s lucky my 
carelessness didn’t cost Red any busi- 
ness. I’m the one who’s always “‘expert- 
ing’ on being careful—careful of our 
responsibilities to the community, 
careful of our neighbors’ rights. Even 
careful to respect the other fellow’s 
preference for a glass of beer. Let’s 
all make a bargain to be more careful 
in the future 


re Yose 
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imately three months as a visiting 
staff member of the host paper which 
provides him with professional guid 
ance and a maintenance allowance 
The Department assumes responsi 
bility for his international travel ex 
penses and also makes it possible for 
him to spend an additional month of 
travel in the United States. 

In the course of the past two years, 
thirty sponsored 
thirty-one foreign newspapermen un 
der this arrangement. 

It can be said that in general both 
the newspapers and the foreign jour 
nalists who have participated in the 
program have considered it very suc 
cessful 


newspapers have 


cooperative 


The journalists usually have 
been able to produce good copy for 
their host newspapers, and in a num 
ber of cases the papers have been 
able to valuable 
contacts as a result of the exchange 


establish overseas 


‘The following have cooperated in this pro- 
gram: Albany Knickerbocker News, Baltimore 
Sun, Baton Rouge State Times and Morning 
Advocate, Bethlehem Globe-Times, Birming- 
ham News, Boston Globe, Buffalo Evening 
News, Chicago Sun-Times, Cleveland Press, 
Denver Post, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fres- 
no Bee, Louisville Courier-Journal, Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times, Milwaukee Journal, 
Oakland Tribune, Portland Oregonian, Provi- 
dence Journal, Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise 
and Daily Press, St. Louls Globe Democrat 
and Post-Dispatch, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
San Antonio Light, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Toledo Blade, Topeka Capital, Trenton Times, 
(Tucson) Arizona Daily Star, Winston-Salem 
Journal and Life Magazine. 


We're 
Publication 


Specialists 


The response from the Foreign Serv 
ice posts has been enthusiastic. 


NE of the most dramatic of the 
visitors under the jointly spon 
sored newspaper project was Ronald 
McKie of the Sydney (Australia) 
Daily Telegraph who spent three 
months with the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and Twin City Sen 
tinel. The following excerpts from a 
Departmental publication® will serve 
to indicate just how dramatic he was. 
“The McKie articles, touching as 
they did on every aspect of American 
life from the cleanliness of our res 
taurants to the nature of our political 
campaigns, became the subject of fre 
quent letters to the editor. Some of 
the more cynical writers indicated a 
strong belief that McKie existed only 
as a creature of the editor’s warped 
imagination and that this was merely 
a clever device whereby the Journal 
Sentinel could give vent to some un 
orthodox views about the life of the 
community without becoming the tar 
get of brickbats and Mason jars 
thrown by disgruntled readers. 
“Among the doubters was Dr. Eliz 
abeth Welch, head of the education 
and psychology department at Salem 
College, Winston-Salem... . 


Department of State Field Reporter, May- 
June 1953. 


.»»From these operators of our Linotypes to the man who puts 
addressed magazines into mailbags, we're specialists interested in giving 
competent service, quality letterpress printing and attention to the 


publisher's needs. 


We've had years of experience in handling scientific journals, house 
organs, business and fraternal publications for customers in St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Des Moines, Chicago, Indianapolis and other Midwestern cities. 

Inquiries from responsible publishers are invited. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, INC. 


Magazine and Book Printing 
Fulton, Missouri 


PRINTERS OF THE QUILL SINCE 


1926 


“A few days later, in the presence 
of 400 enchanted girl students, an 
elegant figure presented his card to 
Dr. Welch in the approved Southern 
manner. The caller was dressed in a 
swallowtail coat, string tie, and broad 
brimmed hat; his appurtenances in 
cluded gloves, cane, spats, goatee, and 
mustache. The goatee and the costume 
were borrowed props, but the mus- 
tache, a magnificent and terrifying 
thing, was the real McKie.” 

Lest it be construed from the fore- 
going that the visiting Australian was 
something of a freak, the following 
paragraph from the same 
should be included: 

“Ronald McKie will go along with 
a gag for he is a friendly and adapt 
able person. But he is basically ear 
nest and serious. In his profession he 
has the reputation of a newspaper 
man’s newspaperman—a solid crafts 
man who has mastered the art of sim 
ple, direct writing.” 

The project is a splendid example 
of that type of voluntary cooperation 
between private enterprise and gov 
ernment which in no small measure 
has contributed to the success of the 
exchange program, and the Depart 
ment would welcome the participa- 
tion of even more American news 
papers in these joint efforts.® 

The Department is also cooperating 
with the American Press Institute of 
Columbia ,University in a special pro- 
gram for fourteen journalists from 
Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Ceylon and Malaya. The American 
Press Institute, with a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will join in 
a two-month program combining a 
seminar at Columbia, travel and place 
ment of individual participants with 
host publishers in various cities. 

Columbia University, through the 
American Press Institute, has cooper 
ated with the Department in a num- 
ber of similar programs in recent 
years, among them three for German 
journalists and two for Japanese. 

In an address to the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors on April 
16, 1953, President Eisenhower said: 
“A nation’s hope of lasting peace can 
not be firmly based upon any race 
in armaments but rather upon just 
relations and honest understanding 
with all other nations.” 

Through the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Program—and espe 
cially through the participation of jour- 
nalists and newsmen in that program 

the United States is making a sin- 
cere and effective attempt to further 
that “honest understanding with all 
other nations.” 


article 


“Newspapers wishing further information 
regarding the possibilities of participating in 
this project are invited to communicate with 
the International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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—by TRUCK 85.2% 


of the time! 


In 1953, 85.2% of hogs received at 63 major live- 
stock markets in the U.S. were transported to 
stockyards by truck, according to the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Truck transportation of live- 
stock is fast and safe—and it 
helps the farmer realize a better 
return on his investment because 
trucks travel direct, without 
expensive delays and stopovers. 

Livestock hauling is only one 
item in an impressive list. Trucks now handle. the 
majority of produce, poultry and dairy products 
to primary markets. And they handle big per- 
centages of processed foods—which now constitute 
three-quarters of America’s food supply — from 
processors’ plants to food stores everywhere. 


American Trucking Associations 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 





What Would You Do? 


(Continued from page 11) 


such language, the people would 
have a right to read it. 

I see no reason to keep out the 
mayor's remarks when possibly a 
Bowery bum’s suicide note—if it 
were printed—would be in his true 
language. 


You are the editor of the only 
daily in a small city. You have been 
conducting a crusade against nar- 
cotics. Your policy has been to pub 
lish the names of first offenders 
along with others. Last night your 
son, who is 21, was arrested in a 
narcotics raid. His name appears on 
the police blotter. He is charged with 
possession of heroin. 

Would publish your son’s 
name? Would you continue the cru 
sade? 


M. R. Henry, Livermore (Cal.) 
Herald: Name would be published, 
together with the facts, in exactly 
the same manner as names of other 
persons involved had been handled. 
The newspaper's obligation and re 
sponsibility to the public requires 
publication. The newspaper would 
lose its prestige, standing with the 


you 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted 08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, 
them as follows ox Number, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





lease address 
e Quis, 35, 


SITUATION WANTED 


Editor-writer with magazine and public rela- 
tions experience wants position in either field. 
Also will consider newspaper work. Box 1067, 
Tae Quis 


Does anybody in the States want articles on 
Africa Central Africa, that is, especially 
Rhodesia? Inquiries invited. John Kernan, 12 
Kew ive, Highlands, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia 


Correspondent wishes to write for some more 
technical and non-technical mogeanes. jour- 
nals and newspapers in the U5.A. I would 
also like to act as agent for American writers 
Please contact Peter Holz, P. O. Box 10581, 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 


Established near 100-year-old weekly. Sub- 
urb of Chicago, yet separate ideal community 
Diversified mfg., agriculture. College. 7,000 
ulation estimated to be 13,500 by 1975 
rgest circulation; rates $3. Local 70, na- 
tional, 84; many contracts. Winner state- 
national prizes. Job printing includes period- 
icals printed on contract. Linotype, newspaper 
cylinder, V-50, new Ladlow, caster, router, 
liott. Building lease available seven years; 
option to buy; sub-lease makes net monthly 
rent $10. Reason: iliness of rtner. Price 
$48,500; $20,000 down. Write x 1066, Tuer 
QUILL. 


public and usefulness if it did not 
publish the news. 

Vaughn S. Hiel, Mechanicsburg 
(Ohio) Telegram: Carry name and 
continue crusade. Would be a damn 


fool if didn’t. 


A murderer has been arrested. He 
was critically wounded in a gun 
battle and is under police protection 
in the hospital. Doctors’ orders al- 
low no one to see or speak to the 
man except his relatives. As a re- 
porter on the story you have talked 
with the dying man’s brother and 
have persuaded him to allow you to 
use his identification papers as a 
means of entering the hospital and 
interviewing the murderer. 

Would you follow this plan? 


J. Jordan Farrell, Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Gazette: Respect the doc- 
tors’ orders. (Why?) Obvious. The 
doctors’ reason presumably involved 
the man’s life. Further, the doctors’ 
wishes become those of police. For 
one story you may jeopardize many 
in the future. 

Bill McElwain, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Sun Telegraph: No, if I were the 
regular police reporter. Yes, if I 
were a general assignment man 
working the story on a “one-shot” 
basis. 

As police reporter, I would hesi- 
tate to alienate the police who gen- 
erally are cooperative on other sto- 
ried. But as a general assignment 
man, I probably wouldn’t be asking 
any future favors from the police 
and would not be risking their future 
lack of cooperation. However, as 
police reporter, I would notify my 
office and suggest that they assign an 
other man to the job. 


As war correspondent for a large 
newspaper you receive most of your 
information «at the front via military 
handout and the remainder through 
your own analysis of briefings. Dur- 
ing a lull you run onto some “re- 
stricted” information. This data can 
become an exclusive story for you. 
Although you’re not an expert you 
judge the information, if filed, would 
not result in loss of life for any man 
from your homeland. 

But you may by filing lose military 
favors such as (1) a friendly attitude 
toward you and your work (2) access 
to what the military calls “as much 
information as we can afford to let 
out.” 

Your exclusive information can de 
velop into a vivid tale of the war with 
good and bad aspects for both sides. 
Would you file the story or would 
you wait for the official release on it? 


Jack Foisie, San Francisco (Cal.) 
Chronicle: There are occasions when 
it is possible to subvert censorship 
routes. It was easy in Korea, for in- 
stance, for wire service men to phone 
their Tokyo headquarters with “serv 
ice messages” and dictate portions of 
copy that they sensed would not pass 
censorship. 

In any case, I can say that I never 
tried to sneak something through or 
around censorship. Instead, if I 
thought there was no justification for 
secrecy on information I possessed, I 
laid it on the line with censors, and 
asked for the basis of the “hold.” I 
fought it up through Army, or Air 
Force or Navy—whichever 
was involved. 

It is true that sometimes your “big 
story” leaks—and that is the risk of 
such a “frontal assault.” But in the 
long run there may be some basis for 
the “Restricted” classification on the 
information. 


service 





The QUILL’S Classified Ads Bring Results—Use Them 





“We certainly have been impressed with the number and quality of 
replies from the ad in THe Quitt. The interesting thing is that we are 
continuing to get them, which shows that your magazine has sustained 
readership, In fact, we got a couple this morning. Haven't hired anybody 
as yet but have some good-looking prospects.” 


Sincerely yours, 


Harold R. Colbert 
Assistant Publisher 
Mid-Continent Banker 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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ON HAND at the presentation of Sigma Delta Chi awards in journalism on April 
13 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City were, left to right, Stuart Novins, 


CBS; 


Martin Sommers, Saturday Evening Post; John Fischetti, NEA Service, 


Inc.: John N. Reddin, Milwaukee Journal; Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune; 
Palmer Hoyt, Denver Post; John S. Knight, Chicago Daily News; Robert U. Brown, 
Editor & Publisher, president of Sigma Delta Chi; Ken Kramer, Business Week, 
New York chapter president; Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


and Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Victor Sholis, WHAS-TV, Louisville, Ky.; Gor- 
don Gammack, KRNT, Des Moines, la.; Charles J. Chatfield, WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Bill Wilson, Atlanta Journal and Constitution; and Harold L. Cross, Skowhegan, 
Me. Present, but not in photo, were William P. Hobby Jr., who accepted the 
Houston Post award, and Frank Shea, representing Alexander Campbell, of Time. 





Honor Fellows of SDX on Founders’ Day 


Approximately 250 members and guests 
of Sigma Delta Chi witnessed the 1954 
presentation of Fellows of Sigma Delta 
Chi awards at a breakfast ceremony in 
the National Press Club, Washington, 
D. C., on April 17. The date was the pro 
fessional journalistic fraternity’s Found 
ers’ Day 

Honored at the event were Hodding 
Carter, editor and publisher of the Green 
ville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times; Wil- 
liam (Bill) Henry, NBC newscaster; and 
Basil L. (Stuffy) Walters, executive edi- 
tor of the John S. Knight newspapers. 
They were elected Fellows by delegates 
at the fraternity’s 1953 national conven 
tion in St. Louis, Mo. 

John O’Brien, of the Philadelphia In 
quirer’s Washington Bureau, president of 
the Washington Professional Chapter 
which arranged and sponsored the Found 
ers’ Day event, presided at the breakfast. 
Robert U. Brown, national president, pre 
sented the Fellows awards 

The event was the third annual break 
fast of the Washington Professional 
Chapter for members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at their 
national convention. More than 100 
ASNE members, Associate Justice Har 
old H. Burton, and several senators and 
representatives attended. 

Hank Fort from Washington, D. C., 
and Nashville, Tenn., who wrote “Save 
Your Confederate Money, Boys,” enter- 
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tained during the breakfast with some 
of her renditions 

Lyle C. Wilson, chief of the Washing 
ton Bureau of the United Press, was 
chairman of the breakfast committee that 
included J. Lacey Reynolds, Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch; Edgar Poe, New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune; John V. Horner, Wash 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star; and Ted 
Koop, Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Election as a Fellow is the highest 
tribute the fraternity pays to working 
journalists for overall performance in the 
profession. Fellows are elected at na 
tional conventions and no more than 
three may be chosen in any one year. 

Eighteen individuals have been so hon 
ored by the fraternity to date. 


To -er Is to Err 


It’s really not “Sigma Delta Chi- 
er” or “SDX-er.” A member is a 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The vote at the national conven- 
tion in 1948 to continue identify- 
ing the organization as a “frater- 
nity,” rather than adopting the 
word “society,” inspired a QUILL 
editorial on the subject in the De- 
cember, 1948, issue, in which it 
was pointed out that “by all fra- 
ternity usage we are Sigma Delta 
Chis, not Sigma Delta Chi-ers.” 


Winners of Sigma Delta Chi awards 
for distinguished service in journalism 
during 1953 were announced April 13 at 
the professional journalistic fraternity’s 
award dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

Approximately 250 persons attended 
the dinner and heard Palmer Hoyt, edi 
tor and publisher of the Denver (Colo.) 
Post, call upon Sigma Delta Chi to take 
the lead in suggesting canons of jour 
nalistic procedure to match the death 
threat of the A and H bombs and the 
“fearful hysteria of McCarthyism.” 

Bronze medallions and plaques were 
presented to the following prize-winners, 
or their representatives by Robert U 
Brown, president and editor, Editor & 
Publisher, and national president of Sig 
ma Delta Chi: 

Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune, for GENERAL REPORTING. 

John N. Reddin, the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, for EDITORIAL WRITING. 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines (la.) 
Register and Tribune and Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, for WASH 
INGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alexander Campbell, Time, for FOR 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bill Wilson, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and 
Constitution, for NEWS PICTURE. 

John Fischetti, NEA Service, Inc., for 
EDITORIAL CARTOONING. 

The Chicago Daily News and Houston 
Post, for PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWS 
PAPER JOURNALISM (dual awards). 

James P. O'Donnell, The Saturday 
—? Post, for MAGAZINE REPORT 

G. 

LOOK, for PUBLIC SERVICE IN 
MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 

Charles J. Chatfield, WHCU, Ithaca, 
N. Y., for RADIO NEWSWRITING 

Gordon Gammack, KRNT, Des Moines, 
Ia., for RADIO REPORTING. 

CBS Radio Network, for PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN RADIO JOURNALISM. 

WHAS-TYV, Louisville, Ky., for PUB 
LIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION JOUR 
NALISM. 





II 


Harold L. Cross, Skowhegan, Me., for 
RESEARCH ABOUT JOURNALISM. 

The Sigma Delta Chi awards were 
judged by fifty-two journalists and dis 
tinguished Americans; winners were 
named from 674 nominations in all divi 
sions. The awards have been made an 
nually since 1932 by Sigma Delta Chi, 
the nation’s largest organization of news 
men. No distinction between members 
of the professional journalistic fraternity 
and non-members is made in determining 
recipients of the awards 

Bases for the awards follow 

Rowan was cited for a series of articles 
on “Jim Crow” schools 

Reddin’s series of twenty “Liberty Bell” 
editorials was the choice in the editorial 
writing classification 

Richard Wilson was 
reporting of the Harry Dexter 
case 

Campbell won an award for his 
thorough articles on conditions in Kenya. 

The prize picture of the year by Bill 
Wilson, “Here Comes Their P.O.W.,” 
showed a family sighting the returned 
prisoner-of-war son and brother in one 
of the major news events of 1953 

Fischetti won for his cartoon, “The 
Scepter” showing a scepter fallen from 
the hand of Stalin with many hands grab 
bing for it 

The Houston (Tex.) Post won recog 
nition for its series, “The Minute Women” 
by Ralph O'Leary, city editor. The Chi 
cago Daily News was awarded a duplicate 
honor for its crusade against the squalor 
and degradation of slums 

O'Donnell received the magazine re 
porting award for “I Led a Riot Against 
the Reds.” 

The distinguished public service award 
in magazine journalism went to LOOK 
for the second consecutive year for such 
articles as the “All-America Cities Award” 
and its series on religious creeds. 

Gammack was honored for his re 
corded interviews with Iowa prisoners 
at Freedom Village 

Radio newswriting honors went to 
Chatfield for well-balanced news and 
commentaries on local matters 

The public service in radio journalism 
award went to a network for the first 
time. CBS Radio’s “Dead Stop,” on traf 
fic safety, was cited for its effectiveness 
and universal appeal 

Venturing into a new field of public 
service, WHAS-TV of Louisville won the 
television public service award for its 
televised operation of a cancerous lung 

Cross was recognized for his book, 
“The People’s Right to Know,’ a com 
pilation of statutes and court decisions 
which have a direct bearing on the 


honored for his 


White 





Undergraduate Chapters 


Compete for Awards 


Undergraduate Chapters are com 
peting for top honors in two important 
contests, winners of which will be an 
nounced at the national convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 10-13. 

These contests are the Beckman chap 
ter efficiency contest and the Hogate pro 
fessional achievement contest. The dead 
line for entries, which are required, is 
June 15, 1954 

Three other contests for Undergrad 
uate Chapters are the newspaper, mag 
azine, and photography competitions. 
Closing date for entries in these will be 
Oct. 6, with all chapters urged to par 
ticipate 


Chapters Vote on Calendar Basis for SDX Dues 





Newcomers 


The Executive Council of Sigma 
Delta Chi last month approved the 
petition for a sub-chapter of the Los 
Angeles Professional Chapter at the 
Graduate Department of Journalism, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. Petitions for a new undergrad- 
uate chapter at San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Cal., and a new 
Central Pennsylvania Professional 
Chapter at Harrisburg have been ap- 
proved, and the Journalism Club at 
Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion, Tex., has been granted permis- 
sion to submit a formal petition for 
an undergraduate chapter. 











Sigma Delta Chi chapters are now vot- 
ing on proposed changes in Article One, 
Section Two of the By-laws designed to 
place all national dues and Quit sub 
scriptions on a calendar instead of a 
monthly expiration basis. 

The effect of the amendment, as pro 
posed by the Executive Council, in most 
instances would be to liberalize the bene- 
fits received by new members because 
it would increase the period of initial 
membership in good standing and the 
term of THe QuILt subscription 

It also would put the national dues 
collection system in line with the calen 
dar basis used by most of the Professional 
chapters now assessing local dues and 
would be expected to reduce costs 
through the elimination of monthly expi 
ration and payment records. 





people’s right of access to information 
about their governments. 

Ken Kramer, editor of Business Week 
and president of the New York Profes 
sional Chapter, presided at the dinner 
and John Charles Daly of CBS served 
as toastmaster. As Brown made the 
presentations, each recipient spoke 
briefly. 

The chief speaker of the evening, Hoyt, 
termed a responsible American press the 
greatest safeguard of the free world. 

“New additions to mass communica 
tions have brought the question of jour 
nalistic responsibility to a focal point,” 
he said. “There is danger of indoctrinat 
ing our young with the idea that all 
human problems can be solved by vio 
lence and that the two-gun Western 
heroes and that slimy underworld char 
acters, armed with knives and bombs, 
represent the ultimate in human achieve 
ment 

“There is still nothing wrong with this 
country that objective reporting and ob 
jective printing by newspapers won't 
correct.” 

General arrangements for the presenta 
tion ceremony were under the direction 
of a New York City committee headed 
by Kramer. Co-chairmen were: Howard 
W. Allen, vice-president, Johns-Manville; 
Samuel C. Pace, public relations director, 
F. W. Dodge Reports; and Earl O. Ewan, 
public relations, U. S. Steel Corp. 

Other committees and members are: 
Program, Sam Lesch, news editor, Wall 
Street Journal; Sidney H. Eiges, vice 
president, NBC; Donald I. Rogers, busi 
ness and financial editor, New York 
Herald-Tribune. Promotion, Fred Witt 
ner, Fred Wittner Advertising. Attend 
ance, Louis Allwell, Director of Special 
Service, Internal News Service. Seating 
arrangements, Burl A. Ely, Administra 
tive Assistant, Associated Press. Public 
ity, William Moscrip Miller, Affiliated 
Public Relations Counsel 








SDX Personals 





Davin E. Borter, Jr., has been named 
assistant managing editor of LOOK 

SHetpon J. Karian has joined Storm 
and Klein, Inc.. New York City, as as 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
public relations 

Ricnarp HarMe., Food Promotion Man 


ager of LOOK since 1949, has been pro 
moted to Merchandising Manager 

Gurney WILLIAMs has been 
humor editor of LOOK. 

Ricwarp C. STANSFIELD is reporting for 
the Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald. 

Mark F. Erurince, publisher of the 
Louisville Times and Courier-Journal, 
has been named a trustee of the Ford 
Foundation. 

Coury Scott HersHey is now Publica 
tions Manager, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. L., Y 

CHARLES CLAYTON has been promoted 
from “49th state” editor to executive as 
sistant of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

As secretary of the Jackson County 
election board, A. E. (Cap) Garvin, pub 
lisher of the Raytown (Mo.) News, was 
a member of a group of election officials 
from the Kansas City area that investi 
gated the operation of voting machines 
in Dallas, Tex., and New Orleans, La., 
during January. 

Dean Joun E. Drewry of the Univer 
sity of Georgia’s Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism has been awarded the 
Gold Key, highest award of the Colum 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 

Rosert V. McKnicur has resigned as 
news editor of the Neosho (Mo.) Daily 
News to become public relations direc 
tor of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


named 





Roster Near 24,000 Mark 
In Bluedorn’s 9th Year 


Membership in Sigma Delta Chi as 
Victor E. Bluedorn on April 15, 1954, be- 
gan his ninth year as executive director 
of the professional journalistic fraternity 
was nearing the 24,000 mark. 

Initiated as National Number 23,705 
during March, 1954, was Donald Vernon 
Sauer of Washington State. This indi- 
cates an increase of 10,815 over the 12, 
890 on the fraternity rolls when Blue- 
dorn took over the reins at national 
headquarters after serving as an enlisted 
man and officer in the Army during 
World War II 

Prior to his military service, Vic was 
editor and publisher of a weekly news- 
paper in Iowa. He joined Sigma Delta 
Chi as an undergraduate at Iowa State 
College. 
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Chapter Activities 


HOUSTON—New officers of the Texas State Sigma Delta Chi 


organization, elected at the group’s third convention March 
5-7, are, seated, Gene Robbins, left, public relations di- 
rector of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, state sec 
retary, and A. Pat Daniels, executive secretary to the 
mayor of Houston, state president; standing, left to right, 
Werner Renberg, Dallas Morning News, vice president for 
professional chapters; Staley McBrayer, Fort Worth pub 
lisher, treasurer; and Mac Roy Rasor, Associated Press, 
Austin, vice president for expansion. Unavailable for the 
photograph was C. E. Shuford, North Texas State College, 
vice president for undergraduate chapters. The convention 
approved formation of an undergraduate chapter at Texas 
A & M College and named a committee headed by Mc 
Brayer and A. Paul Jones of Dallas to meet with rep 
resentatives of the Texas Bar Association to arrange a 
competition based on articles “promoting justice.” Mayor 
Hofheinz of Houston, owner of radio station KTHT and a 
partner in a television project, and John T. Jones Jr., 
president of the Houston Chronicle were among 20 mem 
bers initiated at the convention. The invitation of George 
Haddaway, publisher of Flight magazine, to hold the next 
state convention in Dallas was accepted. Speakers included 
Ralph O'Leary, city editor of the Houston Post and winner 
of several awards for his exposé of Houston’s Minute 
Women’s activities; Ken Clayton, of the Chicago Tribune, 
managing editor of THe Quit, and Mayor Hofheniz. A re 
quest by Minute Women officials for permission to record 
O’Leary’s talk was ignored. 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City Press Club Griddle Dinner 


on Feb. 23 at the Hotel Muehlebach featured a mythical 
front page as a setting for state and local political figures 
who participated. The event, sold out well in advance, 
grossed $6,000. On the griddle were, left to right in page 
cut-outs, City Manager L. P. Cookingham, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lt. Gov. James T. Blair Jr., of Missouri; Gov. Ed 
ward F. Arn, of Kansas; Rep. Jeffrey Hillelson, from for 
mer President Truman’s fourth district; Mayor William 
E. Kemp of Kansas City, Mo.; and Mayor Clark Tucker 
of Kansas City, Kans. Ernest Mehl, standing at right, 
sports editor of the Kansas City Star, was master of cer 
emonies. Seated at right are Clyde Reed, Jr., publisher 
of the Parsons (Kans.) Sun, and Frank Gorrie, Associated 
Press regional manager in Kansas City. Seated at left are 
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John Thornberry, of Station WHB; Merrill Chilcote of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.), News-Press; and C. G. Wellington, ex 
ecutive editor of the Star. Wellington was moderator in 
questioning by the other newsmen. Dick Smith, of WHB 
TV, served as general chairman of the event with a com 
mittee that included Cruise Palmer, Jack Morris, John 
Doohan, James M. Stafford, John R. Cauley, Farrell 
C. Strawn, Henry A. Bodendieck, Richard S. Haggman, 
and John W. Colt. William M. Symon and Jim McQueeny 
directed production. 


LOUISVILLE—Choice tidbits from the repertory of former 


Vice President Alben W. Barkley enlivened the Jan. 28 
meeting of the Louisville . 
Professional Chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. Barkley told 
the meeting he had once 
tried to get a job as a re- 
porter in Paducah, Ky., but 
was rejected. At the meet 
ing, Allen Trout, left in 
photo, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal’s Frankfort 
bureau, made Barkley a 
member of the “Barlow 
Bearcats” by presenting him 
a Barlow knife. Eight new 
members were initiated at 
the meeting and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Edgar Easterly, Associated 
Press, president; Victor Sholis, WHAS, first vice president; 
Glenn Kendall, Courier-Journal, second vice-president; Al 
Allen, Times, secretary; and Floyd Edwards, Times, treas. 


WASHINGTON—Presentation of an award to Vice President 


Richard M. Nixon by Luther Huston, past national pres 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi, on behalf of the University of 
Southern California Chapter which named Nixon “Southern 
California Man of the Year,” was scheduled to feature the 
March 10 meeting of the Washington chapter. Participants 
in a forum on job prospects for journalism graduates in- 
cluded Herbert Corn, Washington Evening Star; Lyle Wil 
son, United Press; Ted Koop, Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem; Wallace Werble, F-I-C reports; Dick Fitzpatrick, state 
department; Frank Brunton, American Airlines; and Paul 
Leach, Chicago Daily News. 


LOS ANGELES—F. Donald Nixon, right, represented his 


brother, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, at the Feb. 4 
meeting of the University of 
Southern California Chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi to accept 
from Robert Krauch, city 
editor of The Daily Trojan, 
an award symbolizing rec 
ognition of the vice pres 
ident as “Southern Cal- 
ifornia Man of the Year.” 
An award to the vice pres 
ident himself was to be made 
for the USC group by the 
Washington, D. C., chapter 
at its March meeting. Mem 
bers of the California News 
paper Publishers Association 

were guests at the meeting at which ten new members 

were initiated. 


STATE COLLEGE—War is not inevitable, but the world needs 


a “language of common experience,” Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor and former delegate 
to the UN General Assembly, told members of the Penn- 
sylvania State University Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
on Feb. 18. Pictured at the speakers table are, left to right, 
Prof. Franklin C. Banner, head of the journalism depart 
ment at Penn State; David Jones, vice president of the 
Penn State Chapter; Canham; Charles Obertance, president 
of the Penn State Chapter; and Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Pennsylvania State University. 











SDX Personals 





Dr. Quintus C. Wiuson, head of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer 
sity of Utah, has been awarded a Ful 
bright scholarship for six months study 
in Tokyo, Japan. He will be affiliated 
with the University of Tokyo to study 
Japanese newspapers and the flow of 
news between the United States and 
Japan. 

R. E. Hitiarp is executive vice pres 
ident and secretary-treasurer of Fleish 
man-Hillard, Inc., St. Louis public rela 
tions firm which succeeds Fleishman, Hil 
lard & Associates, a partnership formed 
in 1946 

Dyer Massey, former director of pub 
lic relations of the University of Georgia, 
is now associated with Furman Univer 
sity, Greenville, S. C., as director of de 
velopment 

Russet H. Buu, Des Moines, Ia., has 
enrolled in the June, 1954, class of the 
American Institute for Foregin Trade at 
Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Ariz., spe 
cializing in South America. 

Burorp Boone is president of a newly 
formed Alabama corporation, Tuscaloosa 
Newspapers, Inc., formed to publish the 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News under a lease 
from the Public Welfare Foundation. 
Norman H. Bassett was named editor of 
the News 

Dean Sims, public relations manager 
for the National Association of Foreman, 
recommended an iron-clad policy of fair 
play with the press in an address before 
the sixth annual Chicagoland manage 
ment conference 

Water N. Vernon, associate editor of 
Church School Publications for The 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been elected chairman of the Editor's 
Section of the Division of Christian Ed 
ucation, National Council of Churches. 

Bos Encprinc is now public relations 
director, Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Houten R. HynpmMan has been named 
assistant director of press relations for 
the American Medical Association. 

Dean Joun E. Drewry of the Univer 
sity of Georgia’s Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism has been chosen for the 
South’s Hall of Fame for the living by 
Dixie Business Magazine 

Dovetas B. Cornett, of the Associated 
Press Bureau in Washington, has been 
named the first Elijah Lovejoy Visiting 
Lecturer in Journalism at Southern II 
linois University 

Vance Tuompson, who has been in the 
public relations and weekly newspaper 
fields, is now editing The Cormil Inven 
tor, a magazine for members and pros 
pective members of the Cormil Creators 
Club of Austin, Tex 

Cuartes L. Livtcen, formerly city ed 
itor of the Spencer (Ia.) Daily Reporter, 
is now associated with Frank Miles as 
public relations counselor in Des Moines. 

E.wywn J. Lewrtnsxr was the subject of 
the “On All Accounts” feature in the 
Feb. 22 issue of Broadcasting-Telecasting. 

Revusen W. Srrickitanp has been named 
an assistant editor of Chemical Process 
ing. 

Patmer Hoyt’s 57th birthday (March 
10) was the subject of an impromptu 
and belated observance at his birthplace, 
Roseville, Ill., on March 20, with Irvine 
Drtrarp making the journalistic achieve- 
ments of the Denver Post publisher the 
subject of an address at the intersection 


Does Chapter Need Help? 
Query Fanning or Savage 


Is your chapter looking for help? May 
be your problem is something that one 
of the national committees can help you 
solve. Odom Fanning, Atlanta, Ga., is 
chairman of the Professional Chapter 
Program committee, and Chris Savage, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
heads the Undergraduate Chapter Pro- 
gram group. 

The Professional Chapter committee 
has a three-fold purpose: to provide 
quae for individual professional 
chapters; to carry out the national ob- 
jective through professional chapter pro- 
grams and meetings; and to assist the 
national organization in its services and 
programs. 

The Undergraduate Chapter commit- 
tee seeks to help undergraduate chapters 
establish revenue producing services and 
sound professional programs; to carry 
out through the undergraduate chapters 
the national theme and the undergrad- 
uate theme for 1954—‘“Responsible Edit 
ing to Justify Less Administrative Su- 
pervision”; and to assist the national or- 
ganization in its services and programs. 





of Main st. and Route 67. Dilliard, ed 
itorial page chief of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, was en route to Rock Island, 
Ill., to visit Augustana college. 

Ernest Berorp (Tony) Vaccaro took 
his oath of office as 46th president of 
the National Press club, Washington, 
D. C., from Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon in January. 

Tom J. McFappven is the author of a 
105-page publication titled “Daily Jour 
nalism in the Arab States,” published by 
the Ohio State University Press. 

Pror. Donatp E. Brown, of the Univer 
sity of Illinois, and Pror. JouHn Pavut 
Jones, of the University of Florida, are 
the authors of “Radio and Television 
News,” a workbook for classroom use 
published by Rinehart & Co. 

The Chelsea (Mass.) Record and Gen 
eral Manager Hersert D. HANcockK re 
ceived the annual Highway Safety award 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council on 
March 23. 

Frank A. Butrter is assistant news ed 
itor in the public relations department 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ricuarp Siotrow is now Alumni Fund 
Director for Northwestern University. 

Smwoney G. Prerzscn, news director of 
radio station WFAA, Dallas, Tex., for 
the last seven years, has joined the staff 
of Witherspoon & Ridings, Inc., Dallas 
and Fort Worth public relations agency. 

Rocer S. Greenserc, who owns and 
operates the Stanton Sports Bureau in 
Detroit, Mich., has changed his name 
to Rocer STanron. 

Rosert F. Hur.eicu, former news direc- 
tor of WGN, Inc., in Chicago, has moved 
to Washington, D. C., to join the Mutual 
Broadcasting System staff in the Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., organization. 

Hat SwHanarievp, Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery News, was re-elected vice-com- 
mander of the Coast Guard League at 
the organization’s convention in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Ken CLAYTON, managing editor of THe 
Quit, is listed as one of the judges of 
the Fifth Annual Midwestern Bookmak- 
ing Exhibit, sponsored by the Chicago 
Book Clinic 








Obituaries 





Paut A. Prascuxe (Chi-Pr’44), 74, for- 
mer cartoonist for the Chicago Herold- 
American, died in Louisville, Ky., on 
Feb. 12. 

Craupe Horranpn (CuI) GAMBLE 
(Knx’l9), 67, a charter member of the 
Illinois Valley Professional Chapter and 
associate editor of the Peoria (Ill.) Star, 
died Feb. 12 after a heart attack. 

Maurice Earty (Ind-Pr’31), 64, dean of 
Indiana political reporters and writer of 
“The Day in Indiana” column of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, died Feb. 5. 

Dana M. Hussarp (Chi-Pr’51), 60, ed 
itor of The Canner for the last twenty 
three years, died at his home in Evans 
ton, Ill. 

Dattas Myrte Smirx (Pur’l8), 59, 
sales director, McQuay-Norris Manufac 
turing Co., died Feb. 3 in St. Louis, Mo. 

Ray O. Evans Sr. (OhU-Pr’22), 66, 
cartoonist for the Columbus (Ohio) 
Evening Dispatch, died Jan. 18 of a heart 
ailment. 

Rosert S. Barton (Chi'l6), 59, of Fox 
boro, Mass., died unexpectedly Jan. 16, 
following a heart attack. 

Cart E. Borktunp (Wis-Pr’46), ed 
itorial director of the Kable Printing 
Co., Mt. Morris, Ill., died Jan. 8. 

Georce H. Evans (Okl-Pr’31), 80, ed 
itor of the Chickasha (Okla.) Daily Ex 
press, died Jan. 7. He had been bedfast 
following a stroke on Sept. 24, 1952. 

Frep E. Fercuson (IaS’22) Ames, Ia., 
died Dec. 27, 1953. 

Rosert E. Hess (la’22), of Schleswig, 
Ia., died Nov. 28, 1953. 

Fioyp H. Josepnx (TxU'47), of Sinton, 
Tex., died Nov. 25, 1953. 

Martin J. McGowan (Min-Pr’44), of 
Appleton, Minn., died Jan. 4, 1954. 

JosepnH Givanpo (Col.-Pr’50), 36, man 
aging editor of the Fort Dodge (la.) 
Messenger and a Nieman fellow in 1951 
52, died in January. 

Guenn D. Matnews (Grn-Pr’30), 56, 
died Dec. 22, 1953, at his home in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. He had been editor and 
publisher of Financial Publications, Inc., 
since 1923, and was one of the founding 
members of the Kansas City Press Club. 

ALEXANDER W. McSurety (But-Pr’31), 
of Arlington, Va., died Sept. 15, 1953. 

Louis H. Zimmerman (Wis-Pr’38), of 
Burlington, Wis., died March 24, 1953. 

Lyman A. Dvuncanson (Mia’24), of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, died March 7, 1953. 

Hucu W. Fink (Mia’l8), of San Fran 
cisco, Cal. 

R. W. Sartor (Cor-Pr’20), of Ithaca, 
N. ¥. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Lr. Rosert E. Petrini, of Sparks, Nev., 
is ——- in Okinawa with the Ryukyus 
command. 

Pvr. Ricuarp A. Joxnnson, of Poulsbo, 
Wash., is a public information specialist 
with the 7802d Army Unit at the Bremer 
haven Port of Embarkation in Germany. 

The Bronze Star Medal for meritorious 
service with the Korean Military Ad- 
visory Group has been awarded to Army 
2p Lr. Epwarp N. Larson. 
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STOCKHOLDER-OWNERS like Miss Daly know that 
about two-thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
in recent years for new facilities and equipment —from 
drilling rigs to delivery trucks. This increases the 
intrinsic worth of their investment, and helps make 
possible better service and better products for you 
and millions of other Standard Oil customers. 


Miss Daty anp Mr. ZEHNER are members of the 
same business family, but they have never met. 


Miss Grace Daly is a student at Mount St. Scholas- 
tica College, Atchison, Kansas. Mr. Carl E. Zehner 
works at the Standard Oil refinery in Whiting, Indiana. 
Both own stock in the Standard Oil Company. 


Standard Oil’s stockholder family is so large—it has 
almost 118,000 members—and is spread over so much 
territory and embraces people in so many walks of life 
that it would be impossible for one stockholder to know 
all the others. Our stockholder family also includes 
many institutions such as colleges, hospitals, chari- 
table organizations and insurance companies. 


And, incidentally, the largest amount of ourstock any 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder— Mrs. James 
C. Graves, a widow, of Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dividends from Standard Oil stock help to 
make life more comfortable for many per- 
sons who depend on investments for in- 
come. Incidentally, more than half of our 
individual stockholders are women. 


MEET ANOTHER 
Mercy Hospital, 


stockholder — Children’s 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Its Standard Oil dividends are used to help 
care for about 3,500 children a year, three 
of whom are shown here with nurse Dolores 
G. Turnage. Many such institutions de- 
pend on dividends to help defray expenses 











MR. ZEHNER, an accounting clerk, is one of more than 
50,000 employees of Standard Oil and its subsidiary 
companies. He has been with Standard Oil for more 
than seven years and is backed by one of the finest 
employee benefit programs in any industry. He and 
ebout 25,000 other employees own company stork, 
Mr. Zehner and his wife live in Whiting, Indiana. 


one person owns is less than 1% of the total, and the 
largest amount any institution owns is less than 4%. 


Last year the investments of our stockholder-owners 
helped provide more than 50,000 jobs, more than 
$300 million in employee wages, salaries and benefits, 
and more than 2,000 useful petroleum products at 
reasonable prices. 


These share-owners in American business have con- 
fidence in a steady return on their investment. 
Standard Oil has paid dividends for 61 consecutive 
years. Last year dividends had a value equal to $3.86 
per share—the return to our stockholders for the use 
of their savings. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 


MEET ANOTHER stockholder—dealer J. E. 
Gossett, an independent businessman of 
Richmond, Indiana, servicing the car of 
Earl Whitten, a long-time customer. Mr. 
Gossett, a dealer for more than 11 years, 
has’seen the demand for Standard Oil prod- 
ucts increase steadily over the years. 





First Cartoon 
in 
America 


‘Two hundred years ago, Americans saw their first newspaper car- 
toon. And, as befits such an occasion, none other than that famous 
newspaperman, Ben Franklin, printed it. The cartoon appeared 
in his PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE and was captioned “Join or Die.” 
It urged the Colonies to participate in the Albany Congress, de- 
picted a snake cut into thirteen labeled segments. Get it? 


‘There wouldn't be much point in our bringing this bit of inciden- 
tal intelligence to light, except that Eprror & PUBLISHER, among 
other things, keeps a weather eye on cartoons. After all, they're 
part of the newspaper world, aren't they? And, heaven knows, we 
sure try not to miss a trick that occurs in newspapers. 


That's why E & P reproduces outstanding newspaper cartoons of 
the week. We want our readers to know what the cartoonists are 
up to. We like them to know lots of other things, too. So we keep 
them up to date on newspaper policies, operations, mergers, tech- 
niques, personnel, linage, promotion, news-behind-the-news—in 
short, just about every conceivable thing that happens in the news- 
paper world. 


Whether you're interested in cartoons or classified, you'll find 
your interests well taken care of in Epiror & PUBLISHER. And 
if you're interested in a bargain at the same time, you've come to 
the right place. E & P costs only $6.50 for 52 news-packed issues. 
Epiror & PuBLisHER includes these services: International Year 
Book, Linage Tabulation, Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechan- 
ical Tabulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., possessions, 
and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





